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THE PEACEM AKER OF ARGENTINA. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

“The presence of a fortunate soldier, however disin- 
terested he may be, is dangerous to a newly founded 
State. I have proclaimed the Independence of Peru. I 
have ceased to be a public man.”—San Martin, Liberator 


of Chili, Peru and Argentina. 
‘‘ Thou shalt be that which thou oughtst to be, or else 
thou shalt be nothing.” — The motto of San Martin. 


I. 


From the light prows that cleared the placid bay, 
And cool canoas, bathed in blissful airs, 

Their white plumes rose above the purple quai 
’Neath Lima’s shouting towers. With ended prayers 
And swelling hearts that climbed the mountain stairs, 
And ‘neath the vagrant boughs where orchids hung 
And say-doves cooed, they gazed once more afar 

On happy sails in melting mists of calms 

’*Mid quivering condors, pearl and cinnabar, 

And distant sunlands, shadowy with palms, 

And cheered again for Maypu’s field of war ! 

Their flag uprose, and sunset lit the sea, 

And then with lonely mien, and prophet’s tongue, 
Spake San Martin, who made three nations free: 


II. 


“Patriots, I go, and never to return; 
I seek no honors for the work I’ve done: 
Let me but see the sunset ocean burn, 


And climb once more the Andes of the sun; 
Three golden empires lift their hands to me 
With titles, gifts and pomps of kings of old! 
Did I accept them, I would not be free ! 

I fought for Right; I did not fight for gold. 

A soldier should not live where he has won; 
A shaft of living light his fame should be 

That nought can shade! Farewell, Pacific sky ! 
Farewell, Peru! I go across the sea,— 

With those who know me not,—to live and die, 
But free in soul, now that my work is done! 


Ill. 


“And wouldst thou know the secret of my heart? 
Fate gave these consecrated words to me: 
‘Thou shalt be what thou oughtst to be.’ 
You to your hills, I to the alien sea. 

I must be what in truth I ought to be. 
The Ought of these strange words divinely given 
First ’gainst Napoleon’s eagles drew my sword, 
That led my feet to these plateaus of heaven. 
Now I descend obedient to that word. 

I will be ought—that is my thought. 

Those words like heaven’s bells I still do hear, 
And I must be, Chillanos, what I ought, 

And what I ought, as yonder sun is clear, 

This sword I ought to sheathe—-I do it here! 


We part, 


IV. 


“O happy Chili, of Llanios broad ! 

O bright Peru, whose ilexed temples high 
Forever burn beneath the crowns of God! 

O Argentina, throned amid the sky ! 

Our armies made Cordilleran condors fly 
From highest peaks ; conquistadors we swept 
From irised halls of golden Incas old ; 

It was not I, but you who fought with me! 
Your warm tears fall; so I for you once wept, 
And drew my sword,—I did it not for gold!” 
—They silent stood ; the low Pacific burned 
In fluent flames as touched the sun the sea; 
Then to the hearts he loved as life he turned, 
And once again a fond farewell breathed he: 


“To give to others all one has of life, 
To seek from others nothing in award ; 
To turn unpurchased from the field of strife, 

For honor sheathe as well as draw the sword: 

This is the soldier of the fields of God! 

Chillanos, 1 have shared the soldier’s lot, 

And slept with him upon the common sward, 

And now ’tis best my name should be forgot! 

I hold his life to be most wise and strong, 

Who seeks advantage for himself no more, 

Gives up his will, nor seeks for gold nor song, 
Nor love, nor ease, but shuts ’gainst self the door! 
’Tis more than rank to be a soldier true! 

I only ask a soldier’s grave, like you !” 
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Above him, ’gainst the irised clouds of fire, 

The happy condors wheeled on shadowy wings 
Now toward the ocean swells, now scaling higher, 
The gold of sunshine scattering from their wings, 
But screaming free, as though terrestrial things 
Were but the lines of their transcendent flights. 
He saw them beat the seas of liquid air, 

And circling sweep above the crystal heights 

Of frozen rainbows, cold fire opals, where 

The ghosts of suns reflected lead the nights, 

The winged Kings of all aerial powers, 

No danger knowing, seeking naught to shun, 

As free and glorious when the tempest lowers 

As upward mounting ’gainst the walls of sun. 


Vi. 


“Ye condors, swimming in the seas of sun 

On wings that catch the earliest morning ray, 
Who ne’er have rested since your flight began 
Save on the crags that ocean torrents stay, 

Whose eyes forever face the eye of day: 

I have not rested. Condors, when ye fall 

*Tis but to feed the nest, or crush the prey, 

Or die alone on some sea-mountain wall 

With spent wings spread. But when thy young shall soar 
Thou hidest in the cloudlands far, and they 
Impatient of the empty sky and shore, 

Mount up, and fly forever, and obey 

The higher law that independence brings, 

And leave the lowering Andes ’neath their wings. 


VIII. 


“Q, condor, condor of the skies; like thee, 

The winged emblem of these realms of sun, 

I leave the nest safe cradled by the sea 

Nor seek to own it now my work is done, 

Nor seek to profit by one victory won 

For liberty and that young patriot brood, 
Whose destiny is independent air; 

It is enough to strive for others’ good, 

And for the same to go alone elsewhere ; 

We give up all complaints with our desires, 
’Tis right to struggle and from struggles cease ; 
And all is won when one no more aspires, 

We all possess when all we ask is peace, 

The world is dust when seeks the wing release. 


IX. 


“T seek release, and if at last I fall 

And bruise my breast upon the rocks and die, 
It matters not ; no shrine material 

Of eboned gold could make this spent form lie 
More sweetly than the simple blooms that hie 
Out from the earth to meet the sun and air, 
And breathe of faith in still airs wandering by ; 
The incarial blood that raised yon temples there 
Shall lift these nations glorious from the dust. 
If others reap the fields my sword has won 

I am content to mount on wings of trust, 

And leave my service, like the condor flown. 
Chillanos brave, I seek the sails and sea, 

I must indeed be what I ought to be !” 


X. 


He sunk the Cordilleras burning stairs, 
Where friendly stars had once his armies led, 
And caught the breath of Argentinian airs; 
Saw the auroras of the Atlantic red ; 

Saw the shores fade, and so from glory fled ; 
Of empires three sought not a single gem, 

To dim the cause that he had loved so well, 
But counted worth life’s richest diadem! 

So, with his little daughter, fair Mercedes, 
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He came at last at Waterloo to dwell, 
Apart from courts of Bourbon or of Guelf, 
Incarial wealth, vice-regal pomps and bays : 
The world had Kings, but he was not of them, 
His love for man was greater than for self. 


XI. 


O Argentina, with Cordilleras crowned, 

Of birdful bowers, and fragrances of balms, 

A new born race that callest to abound! 

In fructuous festals ’neath their ancient palms, 
In ferial days when the getano charms, 

And, reminiscent, sings of deeds of worth, 

Thou dream‘dst of him, and asked to build his mound! 
— Grand was that day when Buenos Ayres’ arms 
Stretched toward the sea, to palace in the earth 
Her hero’s form. The panegyrics said, 

The silver bells all tolling o’er the sea, 

The nation weeping with uncovered head, 

They bore him to the Throne of Liberty; 

Dead yet alive,—a more than King was he! 


XII. 


In dreams I stood beside the wondrous tomb 
Whose angels, Commerce, Industry, and Worth, 
Had made for him the solid marbles bloom 
And palaced him in their own argent earth, 
And in my soul I felt the quickening birth 
Of new desires that lowly soul may feel 

To something do for human brotherhood; 
And having done it from its dues to steal 
Alone it may be, but for others’ good ; 

Nor care to find in any inn a room, 

And making, not for self, one last appeal, 

Go home to God. I, as my steps depart, 
Ask but the praise of an unselfish heart! 

The end I leave with God, nor care to see; 

“I must indeed be what I ought to be!” 


THE CALL TO THE CHURCHES, 


CONCERNING THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 
BY REV. B. FAY MILLS. 
An Address delivered at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 2ist, at the 
Mass Peace Convention. 

The call to the churches in regard to the abolition of 
war is the same in character as regards her duty and op- 
portunity concerning every political and social reform. 
In a word, it is the business of the Church to supply the 
spirit by which such reforms may be accomplished. It is 
never the work of the Church to supply methods for poli- 
tics or society, but it is her duty to so teach and so live 
that every sort of moral transformation shall become a 
necessity. Without such a spirit of righteousness work- 
ing by love, all reforms must be temporary and incom- 
plete ; with such a spirit, no reform can fail of the largest 
measure of permanent success. We have now in the 
United States all the constitutional means necessary for 
the peaceable transformation of this country in all de- 
sirable ways. And we can even change the constitution 
of our States and of the nation by peaceable methods 
when the spirit of the people will warrant it. 

I shall assume to-night that we allagree that war should 
be abolished as fast as it can be shown to be for the moral 
welfare of humanity. And also that we all know that 
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there are various agencies at work for the mitigation of 
the severity, the reduction in length, and the lessening in 
frequency of war which are in themselves the best sort of 
preparation for its abolition. Nations are being moved 
by the thought that the greatest prosperity comes to all 
States by the wealth and prosperity of each, and loss to 
all by the poverty and depression of any one. The de- 
velopment of international trade creating world wide 
business interests which makes all the world one great 
market house, opposes to the possibility of war a selfish 
though most powerful motive. Popular education, the 
diffusion of literature, the study of foreign languages, so- 
cial agitation, changes in political economy into harmony 
with the tendency toward the practical brotherhood of 
man ; the great cost of war, even during the time of the 
most unruffled peace, which makes it necessary to with- 
draw ‘‘some millions of men selected from the healthiest 
part of the population of the different countries, and at 
the maturest period of human life from all productive oc- 
cupations, who must subsist upon and thereby divert to 
their own support the production of labor of a proportion- 
ate number of other persons; ‘‘ new ships, new artillery, 
new fire arms, new projectiles and engineering apparatus, 
daily displacing the old, so that no State believes it can 
afford to be outdone in its speed to adopt, at any expense, 
in the process of complete reconstruction of its armament, 
an invention which at any moment may be accidentally 
discovered by another State;” the wide-spread descrip- 
tion of the horrors of war, as seen in lurid colors, pictured 
by enterprising newspapers ; the diversion of scientific and 
mechanical knowledge and experience from useful pur- 
suits; the waste of national wealth; facility of inter- 
course ; social unity causing friendliness, and the tendency 
toward popular government, are mentioned by one of the 
modern writers upon this subject, as indicating the influ- 
ences that are now at work tending toward the abolition 
of war. 

The philosophy of all the great thinkers, of recent gen- 
erations at least, has prophesied permanent peace, and 
this is the only point in which they all agree, but here 
Kant, Hegel, Comte, Bentham and Mill all speak with the 
same language. And herein, too, is hope, as, in the words 
of another, ‘The philosophical persuasion of the few in 
one generation becomes the common belief of the second 
generation, and the axiom if not the truism of the 
third.” 

But what is needed more than the development of 
science and the selfish appeal to the interests of men and 
nations and the predictions of philosophy, is such a con- 
ception of the possibility and opportunities of this world 
as is brought to us alone in the revelation of the human- 
ity of God and the possibility of the divinity of man 
which is made to us through Jesus Christ, and committed 
as a trust for the benefit of the world unto His Church. 
So well informed a writer as Sheldon Amos, in speaking 
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of the impossibility that a man who believed in Christ 
should fail to believe in the final triumph of the principles 
of peace, says, ‘* There are, no doubt, at the present 
moment, large classes of persons to be found who, simply 
on such religious grounds as these, pertinaciously uphold 
this belief, and, in fact, indignantly resent the opposite of 
it. If these classes of persons grow in numbers and in- 
fluence—as there is every sign they will—it may be found 
that while economists are hesitating, oppressed men and 
women are impotently complaining, statesmen are debat- 
ing and faltering—another War has already become im- 
possible, simply because a dominant section of European 
society in all countries have unanimously declared that 
war is morally wrong, and, therefore, no longer defensible.” 
This same writer, in his very suggestive book on ‘* Politi- 
cal and Legal Remedies for War,” points out such rem- 
edies as follows : —The settlement of questions concern- 
ing intervention and non-intervention, the development 
of the principles of mediation and arbitration, treaties, 
the settlement of the equilibrium of the States in Europe, 
the neutralization of certain States, seas, rivers, canals, 
(of which he mentions, as present examples, the Rhine, 
the Black Sea, the Suez Canal, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Cracow and the Ionian Islands), and the 
holding of International Conferences and Congresses. 
But he also shows that these very hopeful conditions, 
which indicate the triumph of peace, may also in them- 
selves be made the cause of war, by thus substituting defi- 
nite instead of indefinite reasons for its outbreak and 
making war easy on the part of any State, and seemingly 
justified on the part of others, by the breaking of contracts 
such as are suggested above. 

So that again we come to the thought that the Chris- 
tian spirit to be diffused throughout the world is the only 
hope for the coming of peace to humanity. 

There are other hopeful indications in connection with 
the spirit by which modern war is made, in the transforma- 
tion from the exceeding brutality of an unnecessary char- 
acter to a reasonable and even Christian respect of pri- 
vate property on land and sometimes on sea, the modifi- 
cation of the instruments of war, the neutralization of 
benevolent and religious agencies for work among the 
soldiers, the amelioration of the condition of prisoners, 
consideration of the residents of the land in time of inva- 
sion, and the statement as made by the Convention of the 
States of Europe at St. Petersburg in 1868, that the 
‘* only ultimate legitimate object which States should en- 
deavor to accomplish during war is to weaken the military 
forces of the enemy and that for this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to disable the greatest possible number of men.” 

But even all these encouraging modifications of the 
horrors of war might become the established laws of na- 
tions, and still the world be as far as ever from the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace. The writer quoted above 
well says in another place, ‘* Educate your soldiers to 
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the utmost pitch of moral self-restraint, or even of nation- 
al heroism, take from them all that imparts to them the 
character of butchers, and clothe them with all that is 
most worthy of admiration in the occupations of peace ; 
give them the highest spirit of self-sacrifice, unmarred, 
even in the heat of conflict, by any taste for bloodshed or 
rapine, or delight in the miseries of their fellow-men, 
make your armies models of organization, of individual 
consecration to the corporate intere-t, and of loyalty to 
the State they serve, and to the military end which that 
State has in view. When all this is accomplished, as it 
might be one day, and as, perhaps, it has been already in 
one army or another at different epochs, it may still be 
asked whether wars are likely to become any the less 
frequent, and whether the reign of permanent Peace is 
any nearer than it was before.” 

So that again we come back to the thought suggested 
above and well stated by Mr. Amos when he says in an- 
other place, ‘*The main and only hope for maintaining 
throughout large populations a balance of mind and mor- 
al self-restraint in the presence of irritating instruments 
and diplomatic controversies, is to be found in such a 
popular training as shall bring the brutal passions of an 
associated crowd under exactly the same chronic disci- 
pline as the civilized individual man, not to say the Chris- 
tian, has long learned to exercise in the culture of his own 
spirit. Human society in a single country could never 
have existed, or its artificial maintenance would be an in- 
tolerable burden, if every occasion of discord, every act, 
or suspicion of an act, of wrong-doing, every question of 
disputed rights, were instantly to call into action, of- 
fensive or defensive, the strongest passions of the human 
breast.” 

It is, therefore, the business of the Church to teach the 
world and to conform her practices to the doctrine, that 
the teaching for the individual, given us by the Son of 
God, should be applied, and must be applied, to men in 
various associations, including all forms of social and in- 
dustrial organization, as well as the nation in its separate 
life and in its relationship to the other nations of the 
globe. 

The message of the Church to the world concerning 
Peace, is, first for all, a message of hope; the affirming 
that this is God’s world; that Peace sball certainly tri- 
umph by the carrying out of the plans of God, and that 
love must increase among men and nations, having in it- 
self the cure for all the ills of individuals and society. 
Much indeed under the growth of this spirit has al- 
ready been accomplished, until to-day we live.in an age 
where in all nominally Christian countries private wars 
and judicial combats and duelling have vanished forever ; 
and there has been such a change of sentiment as now 
would cause any civilized or half civilized nation upon 
earth to think an apology necessary for the undertaking 
of war, instead of considering war the most glorious thing 
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in itself. And as was intimated above, war itself las 
changed so that where formerly there was sought the exter- 
mination of the foe,the whole aim now is to do as little harm 
as possible to the enemy as may be consistent with attain- 
ing the political end in view. 

The desire to abolish war must be assumed by all thosa 
who believe in the principles of Christianity ; and the cul- 
tivation of this desire until it shall become a purpose and 
shall finally be so put into practice as to become the habit 
of mankind, so that States shall consider themselves called 
upon to make sacrifice for the good of others, and shall 
re-adjust their internal and external relationships upon 
Christian principles, is the call to the Churches to-day. 
Unless there may be created such a sentiment, all con- 
stitutional and statutory requirements would be of little, 
and practically of no avail in the face of a war spirit 
which would in one single hour sweep them all away. 

In the second place, it is the business of the Church to 
teach, and to exemplify in practice, the theory that war 
is always and everywhere wrong. The teaching of Jesus 
when He said, ‘*I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but 
if a man should smite thee upon the one cheek, turn to 
him the other also”, is now universally acknowledged in 
theory, by individuals who call themselves Christians, as 
regards the use of force in the expression of personal re- 
sentment. What is needed now is for the world to recog- 
nize that the teachings of Jesus apply as much to all sorts 
of human organizations as they do to individuals, and that 
God’s kingdom will come upon earth when the nations are 
willing to consider themselves bound as nations by the 
same principles which are considered to be necessary for 
the development of normal life in the individual. And 
yet here it is sad to say, not only that differences of re- 
ligions, but even differences among those following the 
Christian religion, have been the cause of many wars. 
And still there is something worse than that. There has 
been and continues to be unto this day, even among mem- 
bers of some nominally Christian denominations, a spirit 
of bitterness and intolerance that would seem to need 
only the opportunity which was granted by the union of 
church and State in former times, to be manifested in 
such methods as might lead again to an irreligious war. 
The Church needs to learn that the heresy that should 
above all things be exterminated, is not the heresy of 
creeds and theories, but the narrowness of spirit and the 
intolerance of practice, and the bitterness of disposition 
that is sometimes possessed by persecuted and persecut- 
ors, conservative and radical, heresy hunters and heretics 
alike; and whether in wrangling among those who bear 
the name of Christ in the same denomination, or in 
the divergences between the great Christian bodies them- 
selves, we have one of the most awful obstacles to the mis- 
sion of the Church in leading the world unto the final 
triumph of Peace. 

Beloved, let us not excuse any violent expressions of 
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the difference among Christians under any conditions ; let 
us agree to be intolerant only toward the spirit of intol- 
erance itself ; let us show the world ** how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ;” let us not only have the Word be made true 
‘** Hereby shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if 
ye have love one to another,” but let us be in such a posi- 
tion that our brotherly love shall in itself be taken as a 
thing for granted, and that we may go forth as ambassa- 
dors of Peace unto the nations, to speak to them the com- 
mands of our Master, and claim their allegiance unto the 
glorious Gospel of the eternal peace of God. 

The third message to the Church and the world con- 
cerning the abolition of war is that war is not only wrong, 
but that it is always and everywhere undesirable for all 
the parties concerned. I do not mean that it is ever the 
business of the Church to ground its appeal to individ- 
uals or nations in their selfish interests ; nor, on the other 
hand, is it her work simply to affirm that whatever is 
right must be for the best interests of all men. But I do 
believe that she might doa surpassing service by the 
enunciation of the principle that unto the poor in spirit 
belongs the kingdom of Heaven, and that the meek shall 
inherit the earth, and that rest can come to nations as to 
men Only when they take Christ’s yoke upon them and 
learn from Him and find peace unto their souls by wear- 
ing the yoke of unselfishness that is easy, and carrying 
the light burden of self-sacrificing service. It would 
seem almost as though our knowledge of the terrible ca- 
lamities of war in the past would be sufficient to prove the 
affirmative side of this question. Czsar is said to have 
slain two millions of men, Alexander about the same 
number, and Napoleon as many as both of these put 
together. Competent historians have estimated that one 
tenth of the human race has perished in war; carefully 
computed over a century ago by Edmund Burke at 
thirty-five billions of men. The amount of money repre- 
senting wealth that has been wasted in war is incalcula- 
ble, and the statement of the figures would represent such 
great amounts as to be practically infinite to the human 
mind. At the present day, the number of armed men in 
Europe is stated to be ten millions, requiring the direct 
expenditure for their support of two billion, four hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year. A certain writer says, 
‘**Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 
will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will 
clothe every man, woman and child in any attire of which 
kings and queens would be proud. I will build a school- 
house on every hill-side, and in every valley over the 
whole earth ; I will build an academy in every town, and 
endow it; a college in every State, and fill it with able 
professors ; I will crown every hill with a place of wor- 
ship, consecrated to the promulgation of peace; I will 
support in every pulpitan able teacher of righteousness, so 
that onevery Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should 
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answer to the chime on another, round the earth’s wide 
circumference ; and the voice of prayer, and the song of 
praise, should ascend like a universal holocaust to 
Heaven.” 

The early Christians taught, with practical unanimity 
in an age when excellence in warlike pursuits was con- 
sidered the direct path to human glory, that the indul- 
gence even in what might be called legalized wars, was 
not consistent to the Christian. Justin Martyr, A. D. 
140, says of Isaiah’s prophecy concerning universal peace, 
‘* That these things have come to pass you may be read- 
ily convinced, for we who were once slayers of one an- 
other do not now fight against our enemies.” Irenzus, 
Bishop of Lyons, 167, discusses the same prophecy, and 
proves its relation to our Saviour by the fact that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus had disused the weapons of war, and no 
longer knew how to fight. Tertullian, 200, indeed alludes 
to Christians who were engaged in military pursuits, but 
on one occasion tells us that these soldiers quitted these 
pursuits in consequence of their conversion to Christianity, 
and repeatedly expresses his own opinion that any par- 
ticipation in war is unlawful for believers in Jesus, not 
only because of the idolatrous practices in the Roman 
armies, but because Christ has forbidden the use of the 
sword and the avenging of injuries. And we know that 
some of the early Christians were put to death simply for 
their refusal to fight in the Roman Army. Origen, 230, 
in his work against Celsus, says, ‘* We no longer take up 
the sword against any nation, nor do we learn any more 
to make war. We have become, for the sake of Jesus, 
the children of peace. By our prayers we fight for our 
king abundantly, but take no part in his wars, even 
though he urge us.” The leaders of the Reformation 
seem to have caught this same spirit. Luther says, 
‘* Cannon and fire arms are cruel and damnable machines ; 
I believe them to have been the direct suggestion of the 
devil. Against the flying ball no valor avails; the sol- 
dier is dead ere he sees the means of his destruction. If 
Adam had seen in a vision the horrible instruments his 
children were to invent, he would have died of grief.” 
Erasmus says, ‘* What infernal being, all-powerful in 
mischief, fills the bosom of man with such insatiable rage 
for war! If familiarity with the sight had not destroyed 
all surpriseat it, and custom blunted the sense of its evils 
who could believe that those wretched beings are pos- 
sessed of rational souls, who contend with all the rage of 
furies? Robbery, blood, butchery, desolation, confound 
without distinction everything sacred and profane.” 

But not only have Christian authorities given such tes- 
timony, but the great men of the ages, including noted 
warriors themselves, have added their word of witness- 
bearing to the undesirability of war. Cicero speaks of 
war as a ‘* contention by violence fitted only for brutes,” 
and complains bitterly of its effects. Seneca says, ‘* The 
very things which, if men had done them in their private 
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capacity, they would expiate with their lives, we extol 
when perpetrated in regimentals at the bidding of a gen- 
eral. We punish murders and massacres committed 
among private persons; but what do we do with wars, 
the glorious crime of murdering whole nations? Here 
avarice and cruelty know no bounds; enormities forbid- 
den in private persons are actually enjoined by legisla- 
tures, and every species of barbarity authorized by decrees 
of the senate and votes of the people.” Macchiavelli him - 
self denounces war as ‘‘ a profession by which men can- 
not live honorably ; an employment by which the soldier, 
if he would reap any profit, is obliged to be false, rapa- 
cious and cruel. Nor can any man,” he says, ‘* who 
makes war his profession, be otherwise than vicious. 
Have you not a proverb that ‘ War makes villains, and 
peace brings them to the gallows’?” Sir Walter Raleigh 
says that ‘* the wickedness of war is so hateful to God, 
that with good reason did Monluc, the Marshal of France, 
confess, that, were not the mercies of God infinite, it were 
in vain for those of his profession to hope for any por- 
tion of them, seeing the cruelties by them permitted and 
perpetrated are also infinite.’ Lord Clarendon said, 
‘*We cannot make a more lively representation and 
emblem to ourselves of Hell, than by the view of a king- 
dom in war.” Our Benjamin Franklin said that after 
much consideration of the subject, he was inclined to 
think that ‘* there has never been, nor ever will be, any 
such thing as a good war, or a bad peace.” Thomas 
Jefferson said, ‘* War is an instrument entirely ineflicient 
towards redressing wrong, and multiplies instead of 
indemnifying losses.” Lord Brougham said, ‘** I abomi- 
nate war as unchristian. I hold it the greatest of crimes. 
I deem it to include all others, — violence, blood, rapine, 
fraud, everything which can deform the character, alter 
the nature, and debase the name of man.” Louis Napo- 
leon said, ‘‘ War, and the pain of death which society 
draws upon itself, are but organized barbarisms, an inher- 
itance of the savage state.”” Lord Wellington said that 
after having passed more of his time in war than most 
men, if he could avoid by any sacrifice whatever, even 
for one month, a civil war in the country to which he was 
attached, he would sacrifice his life to do it. On another 
occasion the story is told of him that Lord Shaftsbury 
was sitting with him when they were driving through 
Hertsfordshire. The scenery was lovely and there were 
houses rich and poor as they rode on. Suddenly the Duke 
leaned back in the carriage and closed his eyes as if in 
deep thought. After a while he turned to his companion 
and said, ‘‘ What do you suppose I have been thinking 
about?” ‘*I can only suppose,” replied Lord Shafts- 
bury, ‘it must be something of importance.” ‘* Yes,” 
said the Duke, ‘*I have been thinking what an awful 
thing war is. What should I think if I had to desolate 
all this fair country and all these happy homes? Ah, 
there is nothing more terrible than defeat in war, except 


victory.” Charles Mordaunt, the Earl of Peterboro, the 
successful Commander of the expedition against Spain, 
afterward came to look with contempt upon his military 
career, and said, ‘*A general is only a hangman-in- 
chief.”’ 

Christianity itself can give the greatest testimony in 
this respect, from the fact that she gained the most glori- 
ous victories of her history when she did not resist evil, 
and that she lost her soul, and has always lost it, when 
she has tried to gain her life by any resort to violent 
methods. And I believe that a Christian should be brave 
enough to stand upon the record of the past and the 
spirit and the precepts of the teaching of Jesus and 
insist that while sometimes God may have been forced to 
do the best He could for humanity by the use of what has 
sometimes been called ‘‘ a righteous war,” that the results 
of no war, no matter how seemingly inspired by a cer- 
tain sort of moral principle, have ever been as great and 
glorious and permanent as would have been the conse- 
quences if aggressor or defender had been actuated by 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, and had been willing to suffer, 
and to die if need be, rather than to raise a violent hand 
in attack or in resisting it. As Dr. Cuyler well says, 
‘* When will we learn that the way to strike at an enemy 
is to strike at his heart.” 

A friend of mine suggested to me the other day that 
even in such a contest, for example, as that of the late 
Civil War in the United States, if there had been a spirit 
on the part of the people of Christ to form asylums for 
the slaves, and to go to prison for their loving disobed- 
ience to laws that had been made for the protection of the 
slave holder, we should have found that prisons could not 
be builded, and judges and jailers could not be procured 
for the incarceration of those who were thus exemplifying 
the spirit of Him who came to give liberty unto the cap- 
tive. And if the loving Christian men and women in the 
North, and the loving Christian men and women in the 
South who deprecated the great crime of slavery, kad giv- 
en themselves to loving ministry unto the slaves, in ed- 
ucating them, in developing and training and helping 
them, there would not have been power enough in all the 
spirit and forces of the adversary to keep the bonds upon 
the negro in this dear land. And what would have been 
true concerning this war, would have been trne of any 
other, that the spirit of Christ in producing peace would 
gain victories more glorious than all of those that have 
been produced by the use of violence since the world be- 
gan, in the use of war spirit for political ends. 

And finally, it is the privilege of the Church to insist 
on the duty of the nation, not only to refrain from aggres- 
sion, but to assert positive influence in the universal spread 
of peace. It is not enough for the followers of Christ to 
resist not evil, but we are told to love our enemies, to 
bless those that curse us, to do good to those that hate us, 
and to pray for those that spitefully use us and persecute 
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us. This is also a command that applies unto the nations. 
We have known States, and we see some of them to-day, 
that are to a certain extent endeavoring to practise the 
teachings of Christ concerning the non-resistance of evil, 
and to lend their inflnence toward the promotion and 
establishment of peace. But the State must be educated 
in this as well, to realize that the nation itself can only 
save its life as it is willing to lose it, and to make the 
question that shall decide all questions of personal and 
international concern, ‘‘ What is the loving thing to do?” 
Civil wars will cease when men learn to govern and to 
be governed by a spirit of loving service to one another, 
and international wars will be ended when men learn 
practically the secret of the relationship of nations to be 
the divine sacrifice that is indicated to us by the cross of 
Jesus Christ. In this sign, and this alone, shall the vic- 
tory be won. And while it is true that what has been 
done looking toward the abolition of war thus far by na- 
tions, or in obedience to any moral code, has been rather 
negative than positive, and that the nations are still under 
law and not under grace, it is also true that the spirit of 
Christ is laying hold upon those who sit in high places ; 
that the spirit of the age to-day is coming to be the spirit 
of love, and that the angels’ song unto the shepherds, of 
‘* peace on earth, good will among men,” is already seen 
by watching eyes to be the certain destiny of all tribes of 
men. The Sonof man may come to us in His glory like 
“a thief in the night,” ‘* to judge many nations, and rebuke 
many people, till they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, till nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, and neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Unto the hastening of that 
glorious consummation let us give ourselves as ministers 
and servants of Jesus Christ, in glad personal sacrifice 

and practice of the teachings of the Prince of Peace, in 

the heralding of the hope for humanity in the Saviour of 
men, in the tender, reproving, rebuking, exhorting with 

all long suffering and doctrine of the communities and the 
nations, until our prayers at last shall be completely 

granted, and the kingdom shall have come and His will 

be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. ‘*Even so, 

come quickly, Lord Jesus.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTWERP PEACE 
CONGRESS. 

The Sixth Annual Internationa) Peace Congress 
opened at Antwerp on Wednesday, the 29th of August, 
at 9 o’clock a. m., in the Hall of the Royal Atheneum. 

The address of welcome was given by the Hon. 
Houzeau de Lahaie, a member of the Belgian Parliament, 
whom King Leopold had appointed to act as President of 
a ‘* Committee of Patronage,” named by him to favor in 
all possible ways the work of the Peace Congress. The 
address was an admirable one, eloquently delivered, and 
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was enthusiastically applauded. Mr. de Lahaie, after 
paying a tribute to the memory of three distinguished 
friends of peace receatly deceased, Auguste Couvreur, 
Louis Ruchonnet and Hypolite Destrem, stated some of 
the principal objections made to the peace movement and 
said that these objections ought to be carefully examined 
by those interested in the cause. He spoke strongly 
against the wrong direction given to the minds of chil- 
dren during their education, both at home and in the 
schools, where military heroes and the pomp of war are 
constantly held up to their admiration. He strongly con- 
demned the notion that war is a necessary evil, and 
pointed to some of the unescapable horrors of war as a 
proof that such a system cannot have a civilizing influ- 
ence. The address contained a striking picture of the 
battlefield of Sedan which Mr. de Lahaie had personally 
inspected immediately after the battle. After alluding 
to the newand more deadly implements invented since 
the Franco-German struggle, he referred to tariff wars 
between nations as fraught with great evil. In conclud- 
ing, he alluded to the powerful influence of women in the 
peace propaganda and said that ‘‘ causes advocated by 
women are causes won.” 

The address of welcome was responded to by represen- 
tatives of the different countries which had sent delegates 
to the Congress. 

Dr. Richard Grelling, President of the General German 
Peace Society at Berlin, responded for Germany. He 
said that though peace societies were of recent date in his 
country yet they had already secured the adherence of a 
considerable number of persons from the higher classes 
of society. Their ideas were being strongly advocated in 
the schools and in the press, and he hoped that in the 
near future the principles of peace would be as widely ac- 
cepted in Germany as they already were in other coun- 
tries, for Germany at heart was a peace country. 

Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, spoke for the English delegation. He called 
special attention to the recent organization of the alliance 
of the English churches, and the powerful influence which 
this organization was destined to wield in favor of the 
cause of human brotherhood. He congratulated the Con- 
gress on the fact that the movement had now reached its 
practical stage, and that we might expect important gov- 
ernmental action in the near future. 

The Baroness von Suttner, who was loudly applauded 
as she ascended the rostrum, expressed thanks to the 
King for the kind patronage which he had given to the 
Congress and to the municipal authorities of Antwerp for 
the charming hospitality which they were offering to the 
members of the Congress. She said that the time had 
passed for declamatory speeches. Practical measures 
must now be taken for the suppression of war, which 
must be abolished, as we have abolished torture as a 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


For the sixth time representatives of the movement for 
peace and arbitration have come together in an annual 
international Congress to consider the interests of the 
great question whose advocacy they have undertaken. 
Of course, the number of those who can afford to take the 
time and incur the expense of making a long journey to 
attend an international Congress is small compared with 
the number of those interested who must stay at home. 
But the international Peace Congress has been able for 
six consecutive years to gather together a body numbering 
from one hundred to three hundred members, out of an 
average of a dozen nations each time, many of the del- 
egates having to go long distances and to spend consider- 
able sums of money. This fact alone speaks much for 
the importance of the cause and for the certainty of its 
growth and success in the future. Wedo not know of 
any other movement of which as much can be said in this 
direction. 

The Peace Congress is a great educator. Going from 
country to country, meeting from year to year in impor- 
tant cities and having its proceedings well reported in the 
public press, it is doing much to bring the ideas of peace 
and arbitration to the notice of all thinking minds and to 
create a belief in the reasonableness and practicability of 
the methods of adjusting disputes which it seeks to have 
adopted. Some of the papers sometimes smile at its 
efforts and speak of its aims as utopian, but its pres- 
ence compels them to think and when men begin to think 
the truth will force itself somewhat into their minds in 
spite of their droll faces and slighting words. Those who 
have observed the great change in the tone of the press 
since 1889 when the first Peace Congress was held at 
Paris, and the increasing frequency with which editors 
give space to the questions of peace, will not hesitate to 
give to the Peace Congresses the credit of having done 
their full share in producing this changed sentiment. 
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The Congress recently held at Antwerp, to the pro- 
ceedings of which we give so much space in this issue, 
was in many respects like those which have preceded it. 
It had about the same number of delegates, representing 
nearly the same countries and many of the same peace 
associations. ‘The subjects discussed were likewise about 
the same necessarily, and the arguments used were 
not at all new. But there were some things about it of 
exceptional interest. 

No Congress has ever been better treated by a govern- 
ment than this was by the Belgian. It was really organ- 
ized under the direct auspices of the Government as will 
be seen by the reports. The treatment went much far- 
ther than mere formal courtesy. No two members of the 
Congress took a sincerer interest in its proceedings than 
Baron de Moreau and the Hon. Houzeau de Lahaie, who 
had been respectively named by the King as honorary 
president and acting president of the committee of patron- 
age under whose auspices the Congress was held. These 
two gentlemen rank among the foremost of Belgian 
statesmen. 

Again, those members of the Congress who had 
attended most of the preceding Congresses, and there 
was a large number of such, seemed to be even more 
fresh and enthusiastic in their devotion to the cause 
than when they first met each other on the floor of a 
peace congress. Their earnestness seemed to have 
grown as the years had gone by, and their speech and 
manner indicated that they felt a deepening sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them and of the essential 
worthiness of the cause which they had espoused. The 
strength of any cause is measured to a considerable ex- 
tent by the earnest perseverance of those who advocate 
and defend it. 

There were likewise many new faces in the Congress. 
Since the Paris Congress in 1889 the number of peace 
societies in Europe has nearly quadrupled. Some of 
these societies were represented in the Congress for the 
first time. ‘The new members all seemed earnest and 
sincere, and gave promise of large usefulness in their 
separate fields as soon as they shall have become a little 
better acquainted with the movement and what it has 
already accomplished. Through these new members and 
the societies which they represent the Antwerp Congress 
will certainly give a still wider and stronger impulse to the 
peace cause in general. 

It was noticeable also that there was less friction in the 
Congress this year than in previous European Congresses. 

The differences of language, as is usual in such cases, 
created some nervousness in the first sessions, but this 
soon gave way. For the most part the best of feeling 
prevailed throughout the meetings, and the harmony and 
mutual esteem grew deeper to the last. There was less 
disposition than in some former Congresses to parade 
individual opinions and a greater willingness and readi- 
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ness to try to see what was on the whole the very best 
thing to do for the advancement of the cause. 

Again, the Congress was an eminently practical one. 
There was little speech-making. Everybody present was 
convinced of the greatness and justness of the cause. 
The discussions, which were for the most part in short 
pointed speeches, were nearly exclusively devoted to try- 
ing to discover the best means of carrying on peace work 
among the masses of society and of influencing those who 
control and make legislation. The subjects discussed 
were treaties of arbitration, the reform of international 
law, a permanent court of arbitration, a truce of arma- 
ments in Europe, the utilizing of standing armies, so long 
as they exist, for productive purposes, the equal sover- 
eignty of all States small or great, the sacredness of hu- 
man life, the criminality of the duel, a Conference of 
European powers in the interests of peace and the decrease 
of military burdens, an International Colonial Council for 
the direction of colonial territories, the relations of work- 
ingmen and labor organizations to the peace movement, 
the preparation of school histories and general literature 
from the standpoint of peace, the Corean war, the use of 
the press and the work of the Christian churches for 
peace. The action taken on these subjects may be seen 
by referring to the reports given elsewhere in this number. 

From this list of subjects it will be seen that the advo- 
cates of peace are laying the foundations of their work 
deep in principle, and that no possible means of promot- 
ing the cause escapes their notice. They are well aware 
that the suppression of war and the breaking down of 
the war spirit are not the work of a day nor of a year, and 
hence they strive not simply to make a temporary im- 
pression, but to set such lines of influence and practical 
action going as will in the future force an abandonment 
of the effete and barbarous system of the past. 

In spirit and in practical action the Antwerp Congress 
was one of the best ever held and we shall expect its 
influence to be widely felt in strengthening and extending 
the scope of the peace movement in Europe. 


NOTES ON THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


The American Peace Society was represented in the 
Congress by Hezekiah Butterworth and Benjamin F. True- 
blood of Boston, and by Cephas Brainerd, Esq., and Mrs. 
Mary Frost Ormsby of New York. The Universal Peace 
Union was represented by Judge Wm. N. Ashman of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington. 
The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society was repre- 
sented by Rev. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia. The 
American delegation was treated with great respect and 
courtesy by the officers and members of the Congress. 


The English delegation, consisting of more than twenty 
members representing ten different organizations, was the 
largest and strongest delegation in the Congress. It had 
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in its numbers several of the leading peace workers of 
England, both men and women, and some whom we had 
never before seen in a peace Congress. It was a great dis- 
appointment to the Congress not to see in this delegation 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt who was detained at home by sickness. 


The presence of Mr. Frederic Passy, member of the 
Institute of France and President of the French Arbitra- 
tion Society, who has so long led the peace forces in 
France, was a real benediction to the Congress. When- 
ever he spoke he was always listened to with the greatest 
attention and respect, and his rising was the signal for 
applause. His ability and eloquence are directed by the 
sincerest conviction and the most unwavering faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the cause. The French delegation 
represented ten different organizations. 


A prayer-meeting was held each morning for fifteen 
minutes before the opening of the Congress, the attend- 
auce consisting mostly of English and American delegates. 


A considerable number of the delegates to the Congress 
were women, some of whom took an active part in the 
discussions. 


The success of the Congress was due in considerable 
measure to the wisdom, courtesy and delicate tact with 
which the President, Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie, performed 
his duties. Besides being an able and eloquent speaker, 
he was a wise and witty leader and the impression he made 
on all the members was a very agreeable one. 


Two things were noticeable in the personnel of the Con- 
gress. While many of those who have for years been 
leaders of the movement in their different countries were 
present and took the lead in the deliberations, many new 
faces were seen in the Congress for the first time. These 
new members all seemed earnest and enthusiastic and 
anxious to put themselves into such relations to the move- 
ment as to do the most service. 


The General German Peace Society, which had a dele- 
gate at Chicago last year, sent delegates to a European 
Congress for the first time this year. Dr. Richard Grel- 
ling, of the Berlin Bar, President of the Society, was pre- 
sent and is a strong and clear-headed man and a good 
speaker. Eight German Societies and Branches of the 
General Society were represented. 


Tbe Royal Atheneum, the building in which the sessions 
of three days were held, is one of the finest buildings in 
Antwerp. 


The members of the Congress were admitted to the Ex- 
position Grounds at half price, and had free entrance to 
the Chief Art Museum of the city and to one or two other 
buildings. 
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No Peace Congress has ever been better reported by the 
press than the recent one. The leading papers of Ant- 
werp and Brussels had representatives present and most 
excellent accounts of the proceedings appeared in their 
columns. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The second general meeting of the Society of the Peace 
Bureau took place at Antwerp on August 28th, at 2 pr. M., 
in the Royal Atheneum, the day previous to the meeting 
of the Peace Congress. Mr. Fredrik Bajer, the Presi- 
dent, presided. ‘The Secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, 
read the report of the work of the past year. The income 
of the year had been 4422 francs, coming from donations 
of societies and private individuais, and from a grant 
made by the Swiss Federal Council. The auditors, Mr. 
Perrin and the Baron von Suttner, reported that the ac- 
counts had been correctly kept. The Commission of the 
Bureau was instructed to send to the peace societies an 
account of the expenses and an indication of what would 
be necessary for another year; to aid Mr. La Fontaine in 
making a new edition of his Bibliography of Peace; to 


ask the publishers of journals treating of the subjects of 


peace and war to send copies to the library of the Bureau 
at Berne; and to make as complete a collection as possi- 
ble of works giving the history of the peace movement, 
especially from 1843 to 1889. 

Fredrik Bajer, Copenhagen, Elie Ducommun, Berne, 
Dr. A. Gobat, Berne, Dr. W. Marcusen, Berne, Hodgson 
Pratt, London, Frederic Passy, Paris, Emile Arnaud, 
Paris, Henri La Fontaine, Brussels, A. Mazzoleni, Milan, 
Baroness von Suttner, Vienna, Dr. Adolph Richter, 
Pforzheim, Dr. Franz Wirth, Frankfurt, Nicola Fleva, 
Bucharest, Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, and Benja- 
min F. Trueblood, Boston, were elected Members of the 
Commission of the Bureau for the coming year. 


A battle was fought on the 16th of September at Ping 
Yang in the northwestern part of Corea between the 
Japanese and Chinese troops. The Japanese were vic- 
torious and the Chinese army which is estimated to have 
had 20,000 men was practically destroyed, a large por- 
tion of the troops having been taken prisoners. The 
Chinese troops which had had European drill stood their 
ground and were all killed. Large stores of provisions 
and munitions of war were captured. The Japanese loss 
is said to have been small. 


Two days later a naval battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Yalu river. The Chinese war-ships, ten in number, 
were accompanying transports which were landing troops 
at the mouth of the river, when they were attacked by the 
Japanese fleet of eleven vessels. The battle lasted five 
hours and from the first reports seems to have been with- 
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out victory to either side. Later reports show that the 
Japanese were really victorious and that the Chinese fleet 
was seriously weakened if not permanently disabled. 
Four Chinese ships were sunk and three of the Japanese 
disabled. The scene is said to have been appalling to- 
ward the close of the battle. The big ships battered into 
uselessness were rolling helplessly and threate ning to sink, 
great disaster having been caused on board, and as they 
sank many of the crew clung to the rigging and screamed 
piteously for help. 

This battle proves, as has been prophesied, that a sea- 
fight between modern war-ships must necessarily be at- 
tended with fearful disaster to both sides. 


Great consternation prevails at Pekin, and it is feared 
that there will be a general massacre of foreigners. The 
captain of the Chinese turret ship, Tsi Yuen, has been 
beheaded for cowardice at Yalu. Li Hung Chang, who 
has been viceroy for a quarter of a century, is to be de- 
posed and superseded by Wu Ta Cheng. ‘The Japanese 
Government has decided to prosecute the war vigorously 
before winter. In addition to the 50,000 troops already in 
Corea, 80,000 more have been ordered to the front. The 
latest reports say that the Chinese army at Heijo on the 
Yalu river which was expected to oppose the march of the 
main Japanese army has mutinied, because without am- 
munition and cut off from its base of supplies. Though 
the reports are conflicting, it seems certain that Japan is 
having things nearly all herown way. Corea has formed 
a strong alliance with her. It is said to be the purpose of 
Japan permanently to weaken China by having her divid- 
ed into three kingdoms. One of these it is proposed to give 
to Li Hung Chang who is aware of the purpose of Japan. 


In the boundary dispute between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, Spain, which was made arbiter, has rendered a deci- 
sion in favor of the former country. Venezuela was dissat- 
isfied and President Crespo tried to induce Colombia to 
give up a part of the territory given her by the award. 
The offers made were rejected by Colombia, and the rela- 
tions betweeu the two countries are reported to be some- 
what strained. We shall hope that time will create a 
right feeling, and that nothing serious may result. 


It is semi-officially reported that representatives of 
Italy and of the United States of Colombia have signed a 
protocol agreeing to submit to President Cleveland, as 
arbiter, Italy’s claim for reparation for the treatment of 
the Italian subject, Cerruti, who is illeged to have been 
illegally arrested and imprisoned in Colombia. He has 
been liberated and is now in Italy. 


The Rebellion in Brazil has broken out again in Rio 
Grande do Sul and at four different points there has been 
fighting between the insurgents and the Government 
troops. The people are joining the Rebels on the frontier. 
Da Gama has protested against the reopening of hostili- 
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ties, thinking that it will prevent the exiles in Montevideo 
from returning to their homes which they hope they will 
be permitted to do when Moraes assumes the presidency. 


A new commercial and political treaty between the 
United States and Japanis being drawn, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification this fall. The tariff 
convention of 1857 will be modified so that Japan will be 
able to levy a higher duty on imports than heretofore. The 
new duties will still be levied on a purely revenue basis, 
and will average about 15 per cent. instead of five as here- 
tofore. ‘The political sections of the treaty will not take 
effect for five years. The chief of these will be the aboli- 
tion in Japan of consular courts and the opening of the 
whole of Japan to foreign merchants. The treaty will 
closely resemble the one ratified between England and 
Japan on the 25th of August last. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society returned 
from Europe on the 18th uk., after having attended the 
Peace Congress at Antwerp and the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference at The Hague. He also visited Brus- 
sels, the battlefield of Waterloo, Amsterdam, Leyden and 
Delft. ‘The whole trip was a pleasant one, the weather 
being for the most part all that could be desired for 
travelling. 


The Rindge Industrial School at Cambridge, Mass., has 
introduced fire drill in place of the military drill for the 
physical development of the boys. One of the Fire Com- 
missioners says of the change : 


Instead of theoretical soldiers, Superintendent Ellis is 
making practical firemen. The modern methods of fire- 
fighting are sufficiently scientific and exacting to produce 
as large results, whether physical or disciplinary, as any 
sought by military drill. He has his forces well organ- 
ized, officered and equipped. They operate, in somewhat 
reduced form perhaps, all the appliances and machinery 
that are used in large city departments. They throw lad- 
ders, connect and run lines of hose, work hand-engines, 
and respond to their local alarm system with a prompt- 
ness, enthusiasm, and system worthy of emulation by 
more veteran organizations. Of course not all these 
youthful amateurs, or even a very large percentage of 
them, will become firemen. But the benefits of their 
drill will remain with them, whatever callings they pur- 
sue. Certainly they will have gained what so small a 
portion of the public has to-day—a clear apprehension of 
the gravity of fire risks in cities and towns, and intelli- 
gent ideas with respect to both prevention and cure. 

None of the objections which are so justly brought 
against the military drill can be brought against the fire 
drill. The training thus given would be in every way 
useful, and the fire drill can be introduced into the schoo!s 
at less expense than the military. Why not try the ex- 
periment in the public schools and colleges? We hope 
that many institutions will follow the example of the 
Cambridge Industrial School. 
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Our readers will enjoy the poem which we publish in this 
number of the Apvocate, in which Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth tells the interesting and instructive story of the 
manner in which San Martin, the liberator of Chile, Peru 
and Argentina, refused to receive any reward in gold or 
office for the services which he had performed. It is one 
of the best poems that we have seen from Mr. Butter- 
worth’s pen. 


The horrors of the forest fires in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin in the early days of September are almost beyond 
belief. Whole towns swept out of existence, great forests 
consumed, immense stores of lumber burned, railway trains 
abandoned and consumed, hundreds of people burned to 
death and their bodies charred beyond recognition, people 
hiding away in holes and caves or plunging into ponds and 
lakes to escape the madness of the flames,—these expres- 
sions convey next to nothing of what was endured during 
the awful hours of the fire-storm, the like of which has 
never before been known in the Northwest. 


Massachusetts was the second State in the Union to add 
Labor Day to its list of holidays. The third of September 
was so observed this year as a national holiday, and was 
generally kept throughout the Union. ‘There were great 
parades of the labor organizations in all the principal cities. 


Unquestionably the most important event of September 
in the United States has been the reopening of the schools 
and colleges. Not much noise and parade has accom- 
panied the reopening of the educational institutions, but 
what a world of good to the country in the coming years 
is suggested by the mere mention of the occurrence! The 
greatest forces of civilization are those that work perpet- 
ually and noiselessly. 


The ‘* Society for Education Extension,” Hartford, Ct., 
has founded a ** School of Socjology,” and issued its an- 
nouncement for the first year. So far as we know, this 
is the first professional school of this kind ever estab- 
lished. The President is Dr. C. D. Hartranft. The 
curriculum is to cover three years, and the courses for the 
first year will be: The Methodology of Sociology, The 
Philosophy of Sociology, The Family, The Evolution of the 
Family, The Family Legally considered, The Family Theo- 
logically and Ethically considered, Heredity, The Status 
of Woman, Domestic Economy, Population, General and 
Special Statistics, Ethnology, Effect of Environment, The 
Community, Growth of Cities and Decline of the Country, 
etc. We notice among the lecturers professors from a 
number of eminent institutions of learning. 


We have not room in this number to give any account 
of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference which met at 
The Hague on the 4th, 5th and 6th of September. We 
shall give next month sume of the leading points of in- 
terest connected with this important meeting. 
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method of criminal instruction. After giving a brief ac- 
count of the status of the peace movement in Austria, 
she gave in excellent English a warm greeting to the 
English-speaking members of the Congress. 

The response for the American delegation was made by 
Dr. Trueblood, who said that he had the honor of repre- 
senting the oldest part of the peace movement as Dr. 
Grelling did that of the most recent. He alluded briefly 
to the origin of the peace movement in America in 1815, 
and to its subsequent development. He referred to the 
Congress of Chicago, and the influence which it had ex- 
erted through the kindness of the press in bringing the 
peace movement to the knowledge of the American peo- 
ple. One of the chief results of this Congress had 
been the creation of a committee of jurists and pub- 
licists charged with the duty of promoting the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international tribunal of arbi- 
tration. He referred to the well known and oft 
acknowledged fact that the American Union stood for 
peace and that the history of the United States had been 
largely a history of peace. He regretted that the subtle 
influence of European militarism was beginning to be felt 
in America, and that there was a strong desire on the part 
of a considerable number of his countrymen for a greatly 
increased military development, especially in the navy 
and in the National Guard. He called attention to a 
resolution recently introduced into both Houses of Con- 
gress requesting the President to negotiate a permanent 
treaty of arbitration with the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, and expressed his conviction that such a treaty must 
inevitably soon be realized. ‘This would be the beginning 
of a cordon of treaties which in the near future would 
bind together all of the great nations of the world. 

Mr. Fredrik Bajer, member of the Danish Parliament, 
responding for Denmark, said that war could be sup- 
pressed by the nations acting incommon accord. In Bel- 
gium and Switzerland men of different races, languages 
and religions got on in perfect harmony. Why could not 
the same thing be done by the peoples of the world? 

Mr. Frederic Passy, President of the French Arbitra- 
tion Society, whose presence was a benediction to the 
Congress, said, speaking for France, that he was the sole 
survivor, perhaps, of those who thirty years ago in 
France had defended the idea of peace. Since that time 
the cause had gained adherents everywhere. The only 
way, he said, to abolish wars is to abolish the institutions 
which foment them. There is a close connection between 
the habits of international violence and those of social 
violence. Human life is sacred. We must combat the 
superstition of military glory. The soldier who dies far 
away in some obscure place under the balls of the enemy 
is without doubt a hero, but how guilty are those who 
compel him thus to sacrifice his life in vain, instead of 
employing it for some useful end! His Master, Bastiat, 
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had said: ‘* Labor produces, politics (international) 
destroys."”” We must prevent war from destroying the 
fruits of our labor. This is the age of arbitration. The 
Behring Sea decision proves it. That decision not only 
settled the dispute in question, but made law for the 
future. Arbitrators do not need bayonets to enforce 
their decisions. The force of public opinion co mpels na- 
tions to bow before equity and justice. The day must 
come when it will no longer be possible for States to com- 
mit injustice. 

Mr. E. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace 
Union, replied for the Italian delegation. He said that 
in our efforts to secure the brotherhood of peoples we 
must oppose those who employ guns and cannon as 
strongly as we do those who use daggers and dynamite 
bombs. The cause we are advocating and in which we are 
spending our time and strength is a noble one and worthy 
of our best efforts. 

Mr. Magalhaés Lima, editor of Lo Seculo at Lisbon, 
responded for Portugal. He gave some of the leading 
characteristics of some of the centuries. The nineteenth 
century had been the century of labor; the twentieth 
would be the century of peace. 

Mr. Elie Ducommun, Secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, thanked the speakers for what they had 
said of the institutions and character of his own country, 
Switzerland. Why should not the experiment which had 
been made there so successfully be made by the peoples 
of the world in their larger relations, and thus the little 
country of Switzerland become the model for a peaceful 
federation of the world? 

Mr. Wavrinsky, of Sweden, spoke in strong condem- 
nation of war, and thought that the time had not yet gone 
by for a little strong declamation against the evil. 

At the close of these responses Mrs. Mary Frost 
Ormsby, of New York, in a neat little speech, presented 
to the President of the Congress a little peace and liberty 
bell, made from the material left from the great bell cast 
at Troy, N. Y., last year for the Chicago Exposition. 
This bell was sent to Antwerp, as a present to the Con- 
gress, by Mr. William O. McDowell of Newark, N. J. 
The President gracefully received the bell, whose presen- 
tation greatly pleased the Congress, and said that here- 
after it should be sent to future Congresses and should 
be used exclusively to preserve the peace among the 
members of the Congresses. 

At the close of the session the members of the Con- 
gress went to the Hdétel de Ville where, by previous 
arrangement, they were to be received by the municipal 
authorities of the city. The Burgomaster, Jan Van 
Ryswyck, in the name of the city, welcomed the dele- 
gates to Antwerp, and expressed his sincere interest in 
the cause which they represented. He was glad they had 
chosen Antwerp as their place of meeting. The city was 
not unworthy of the honor. Commercial people were the 
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best friends of peace. Antwerp, he said, was further- 
more a city of Belgium, the peace country par excellence. 
‘‘T have never perhaps been so much the interpreter of 
my fellow-citizens as when speaking to you of their love 
of peace.” **We have the conviction that a bath of 
blood never regenerates a country.” ‘* Antwerp is a for- 
tified city, but we have already made a breach in the 
bulwark on the north in order to hollow out a basin for 
commerce. This will not be the last one.” ‘* Our can- 
non are content silently to add to the budget.” 
‘* Peace is in the heart of all men in civilized countries.” 
‘¢ Arbitrations may be counted by dozens.” ‘‘ The work 
is therefore not utopian, but a scientific one.” 

Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie, in the name of the Congress, 
thanked the Burgomaster for his courteous reception 
of the delegates. Antwerp, he said, was a fortified 
city, certainly, but it was the refuge of their liberties. The 
city was growing, and would soon break the barrier 
of its fortifications. ** Let us hope that none will ever be 
constructed further out.” The prosperity of Belgium, a 
neutral country, he said, was an invitation to the great 
nations to strive to secure the recognition of their own 
neutrality. War might in that way be abolished. 


SECOND SESSION. 


AFTERNOON, AUGUST 29. 


At the opening of the afternoon session Mr. Houzeau 


de Lahaie was chosen permanent President of the Con- 
gress, and Messrs. A. Nyssens and J. Van Ryswyck vice- 
presidents. Mr. H. La Fontaine, who had served as gen- 
eral secretary of the Committee on Organization, was 
chosen secretary. As honorary vice-presidents, Dr. 
Franz Wirth (Germany), Mr. Felix Moscheles (Eng- 
land), the Baroness von Suttner (Austria), Fredrik 
Bajer (Denmark), B. F. Trueblood (United States), 
Frederic Passy (France), Magalhaés Lima (Portugal), 
A. Mazzoleni (Italy), Elie Ducommun (Switzerland), 
and Mr. Wavrinsky (Sweden) were named. These vice- 
presidents together with the President and Secretary 
were constituted the business committee of the Congress. 

Mr. La Fontaine, the Secretary, then gave a statement 
of the manner in which the Congress had been organized. 
He stated that a committee of nine members had been ap- 
pointed at the Chicago Congress to arrange for the sixth 
Congress. This committee had met at Berne, decided 
that the Congress should meet at Antwerp, and placed 
the organization of the Congress in the hands of the 
Peace Bureau at Berne. The Bureau had placed the 
local preparations for the Congress in the hands of Mr. 
La Fontaine, the Secretary of the Belgian Peace Society, 
and after consulting the Peace Societies had drawn up a 
program for the sessions of the Congress. A statement 
of the origin and growth of the peace movement had been 
made to King Leopold by the Belgian Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Public Works, and the King had 
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been invited to appoint a ‘*Committee of Patronage” 
which should coéperate with the organizers of the Sixth 
Peace Congress. The King had responded favorably to 
this request and appointed thirty prominent Belgians to 
serve as a ‘‘ Committee of Patronage” in connection with 
the Congress Department of the Antwerp Exposition. 
The Baron de Moreau, a member of the Belgian Parlia- 
ment and former Minister of Foreign Affairs, had been 
appointed by the King to serve as Honorary President of 
the Committee, and Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie to serve as 
Acting President. 

Mr. La Fontaine said, in closing, that forty-three 
peace societies and ten other organizations had sent del- 
egates to the Congress. and that these delegates came 
from eleven different nations, England, France, Germany, 
the United States, Italy, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Portugal and Sweden. 

Telegrams were received from a number of European 
Societies, wishing success to the deliberations of the Con- 
gress, and a number of prominent peace workers sent 
their regrets that they were not able to be present. A 
telegram of sympathy was seat to Holgson Pratt who 
was kept away by illness. 

The question was raised whether the members of the 
‘* Committee of Patronage” should be made members of 
the Congress with the power to speak and vote. After 
considerable discussion it was decided that they should 
not, except as they were delegates of peace associations, 
as most of them were. 

The next business taken up was the rules proposed by 
the Committee on Organization to govern the proceedings 
of the Congress. These were adopted after slight modi- 
fications, and were in general such as are ordinarily used 
by deliberative assemblies. 

MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONS. 

One of the rules provided that the Congress should, 
for the preparation of business, be divided into two sec- 
tions, one on questions of propaganda and the other on 
legislation, and that no proposition should be discussed 
in the Congress until it had first been studied and re- 
ported on by one of the sections, or committees of the 
whole. Dr. B. F. Trueblood was elected Chairman of 
the Committee on Propaganda, and Mr. Emile Arnaud, of 
France, Chairman of the Committee on Legislation. 

The Congress then adjourned, and the section on 
Propaganda met to consider the questions found on the 
program under the head of general propaganda. The 
first meeting of the section gave its attention to two sub- 
jects: 

1. Report on methods of work which have been found 
most useful in different communities. 

This was ordered to be submitted to the Congress 
where the reports from different societies should be given. 

2. Shall workingmen’s societies be admitted collec- 
tively into Peace Societies ? 
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The discussion on this subject was extended and 
earnest, nearly all the leading members of the Congress 
taking partin it. The interests which workingmen have 
in the maintenance of peace were, incidentally, fully 
brought out. A number of speakers maintained that the 
societies of workingmen and women should be invited 
collectively to join the peace societies, and that on pay- 
ing certain small sums of money they should be entitled 
to a fixed number of votes. Other speakers maintained 
that, the peace societies being independent organizations, 
the Congress could do nothing more than express its 
wish that they should do all in their power to draw the 
workingmen’s associations into the peace movement, the 
individual societies adopting such methods as might be 
most practicable. A proposition was made that the 
Peace Bureau be asked to name a committee to study the 
question for one year, but this was not approved. The 
following proposition was finally voted as expressing the 
feeling of the Section : 

Whereas, the influence of the associations of working- 
men is becoming continually greater, 

The Congress expresses the wish that all the existing 
peace societies may do what they can to secure the co- 
operation of workingmen in their efforts for peace. 

The ‘‘ Reporter ”’ of the Section, Mr. Elie Ducommun:> 
was instructed to report this resolution to the Congress, 
and the Section then adjourned. 

The Section on Legislation then met for an hour and a 
half and considered the subjects of treaties of arbitra- 
tion, the reform of international law, a permanent tri- 
bunal of arbitration, and certain questions of principle 
pertaining to the equality of States, the protection of for- 
eigners, the sacredness of human life, and the duel. 
Propositions which had been formulated on these sub- 
jects were, with some modifications, approved and 
ordered to be submitted to the Congress at large, and the 
Section then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 3(). 


The Congress reassembled at 9 o’clock a. M., in the 
Atheneum, Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie presiding. The 
Section on Legislation having completed to a considerable 
extent its Committee work, its report was first taken up, 
and read by Mr. La Fontaine. The resolution submitted 
on treaties of arbitration was as follows: 

The Universal Peace Congress considers that the most 
practical and juridical means of establishing peace be- 
tween the European nations is the conclusion between 
these nations, for a fixed period, of a permanent treaty of 
arbitration with definite sanctions, and recommends as a 
model for such a treaty the plan drawn up by Charles 
Lemonnier, which served as a basis for the permanent 
arbitration treaty negotiated between the United States 
and Switzeriand. 

The question of sanctions called out an earnest dis- 
cussion, as was the case at Berne two years before. Dr. 
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Clark, of England, and others, maintained that the Con- 
gress, if it adopted the principle of sanctions, would 
necessarily be approving the use of physical force. As 
all the arbitration decisions heretofore given had been 
faithfully carried out without any sanctions, it was un- 
reasonable for the Peace Congress to suggest their use in 
the future. 

Attention was called to the resolution passed at Berne 
which provided that while some san:tions might be pro- 
vided, none could be allowed which were of a warlike 
character. At the suggestion of Dr. Trueblood, the 
word ‘* pacifiqgues” was introduced into the phrase, mak- 
ing it read, ‘* with definite pacific sanctions.” As thus 
amended the resolution was passed with only a few 
opposing votes. 

At this point in the proceedings Dr. Darby made the 
announcement that Mr. Hazell, who had offered himself 
as a peace candidate for Parliament from Leicester, had 
just been elected by a considerable majority. The in- 
formation was received with applause, and Dr. Darby 
was asked to convey to him the congratulations of the 
Congress. 

The following resolution relative to the reform of inter- 
national law was then taken up: 

The Congress, approving the proposed code of inter- 
national arbitration prepared by the sub-committee 
named by the Commission of the International Peace 
Bureau, confirms the instruction given the sub-committee, 
that it may continue its studies in reference to the limits 
of arbitration as well as the future rules of international 
law, and charges the said sub-committee to report on 
these subjects at the next Congress, after having ex- 
amined the result of the labors undertaken at the same 
time by other organs of the peace movement. 


The question being raised as to the propriety of ap- 
proving the proposed code prepared by the sub-commit- 
tee, which many had never seen, it was replied that the 
plan had been printed and sent some time previously to 
all the peace societies for their examination. The reso- 
lution was then passed by a nearly unanimous vote. 

On the subject of a permanent court of arbitration the 
following resolution was passed, after some explanations 
had been given by Dr. Trueblood, in answer to questions, 
as to the action taken at Chicago for the creation of a 
permanent committee on the subject : 

The Congress takes note of the formation of a com- 
mittee created at the fifth Universal Peace Congress at 
Chicago in 1893, with power to add to its numbers and to 
fill vacancies, charged with the duty of taking such steps, 
at suitable times, as may be practicable, with a view of 
inducing governments to establish such a permanent 
court of arbitration. This Congress approves of the 
action taken at Chicago. 

At this point in the proceedings a telegram was re- 
ceived from King Leopold thanking the Congress for the 
telegram of greeting sent to him the preceding day. 

Mr. Raqueni, of Paris, moved that an address be sent 
to the European Governments asking them to intervene 
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in order to put an end to the war between China and 
Japan, and to induce the two nations to submit their dif- 
ference to arbitration. 

Objection was made to this resolution that it would 
violate the pledge given by the Peace Bureau to the Bel- 
gian Government that nothing should be put on the pro- 
gram of the Congress having reference to any actually 
existing political question. Mr. Frederic Passy opposed 
this view. The Baron de Moreau, honorary chairman of 
the committee on organization, being appealed to, said 
that he thought the resolution offered did not in any way 
violate the pledge given. 

The resolution was therefore voted unanimously. 

The following resolution sent by the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, and warmly seconded 
by Dr. Trueblood of the American Peace Society, was 
then voted unanimously without discussion : 

That every sovereign state, whether small or great, 
weak or strong, should be considered as the equal of all 
others, having a right to the same natural and juridic 
consideration as is claimed by the greatest and strongest 
of other nations, both in respect to its individuality and 
its privileges as a free and organized community. 

Mr. Louis P. Ford, ex-attorney general in the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, then presented to the Congress a 
scheme for a provisional international convention to be 
entered into in the interests of peace and for the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal of arbitration, and 
After some 


for the improvement of international law. 
discussion and explanations by Mr. Ford, the project was 
referred for study to the sub-commission appointed by 
the Peace Bureau. 

Thursday afternoon was given up to an excursion on 


the Scheldt. The steamer Emeraude had been put at 
the disposition of the Congress, by the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The excursion left the wharf at one o’clock and, 
favored by most beautiful weather, made the run to 
Flushing and back by six o’clock in the evening. An 
excellent lunch was served on board, after which, to use 
the language of Le Matin, ‘‘ discussion went on in all 
parts of the boat about pacification, international arbi- 
tration, the Corean war, the question of Alsace-Lorraine,”’ 
and a good many other subjects which the reporter 
missed. 

On Friday evening a public meeting was held in the 
Hall of the Royal Atheneum. Addresses were made by 
Frederic Passy, Elie Ducommun and Fritz de Laet, and 
a reading given by the Baroness von Suttner from a 
French edition of her ‘City of Amusement,” an alle- 
gorical representation of the follies and stupidity of war. 
The principal address was by Mr. Passy, aud given in 
his usual earnest and eloquent manner. Mr. Ducom- 
mun’s discourse, though short, was exceptionally strong 
and interesting. Mr. Fritz de Laet’s speech was in 
Flemish, only one word of which we understood, the 
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word ** peace.” It was delivered with such force and 
earnestness, that everybody listened with rapt attention, 
though not half the audience understood a word which he 
said. He alluded to the fact that Belgium had been the 
battle-ground of history, and had suffered much from the 
cruelties and horrors of war. He said that since peace 
had come to the country, prosperity had everywhere 
revived. 
FOURTH SESSION. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 31. 


Before the meeting of the Congress proper, the Section 
on Propaganda met at 9 o’clock under the presidency of 
B. F. Trueblood, to finish its work of examining the va- 
rious subjects under the head of general propaganda 
before their submission to the Congress. The subjects 
examined, on which reports were ordered made to the 
Congress, were the peace movement in its relations to 
the schools, the international alliance of universities, the 
peace Sunday, relations to the Parliamentary Conference, 
and substitutes for military drill. When the Section had 
finished its preliminary examination of these subjects, it 
adjourned, and the Congress reopened with the President 
in the chair. 

Mr. Arnaud, from the Section on Legislation, reported 
the following proposition, which, after brief discussion, 
was adopted : 

It is the opinion of the Congress that the protection of 
foreigners should be regulated by international treaties. 

The following resolution, originating with Mr. Magal- 
haés Lima, of Portugal, was next taken up and passed : 

‘“* Whereas, every agreement of peoples to form a con- 
federation must necessarily promote the establishment of 
peace between nations ; 

‘¢ Whereas, such an agreement is a step toward the 
European federation declared advisable by the Congress 
at Berne in 1892; 

The Congress expresses its satisfaction with the organ- 
ization at Paris of a League for the Confederation of the 
Balkan States, whose aim it is to unite in one Confedera- 
tion the different peoples of the Orient. 

The subject of general peace propaganda was then 
taken up. 

Mr. Sarrazin, Secretary of the Familistére de Guise, 
read parts of a paper advocating the formation by the 
Congress of a Committee charged with the duty of in- 
quiring into the best means to be employed for securing 
the preparation, at a low price, of engravings, sketches, 
chromos and pictures of various kinds to be used in com- 
bating the war spirit and in inculcating peace ideas into 
the minds of the people. 

A telegram was received at this time and read by the 
President from Mr. Francois Carnot, son of the late 
President of the French republic, expressing best wishes 
for the success of the Congress. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lock wood then addressed the Congress, 
reading a message of greeting from Alfred H. Love, 
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President of the Universal Peace Union, touching the 
subject of peace propaganda. She also unfolded, at the 
close of her address, and laid upon the table a number of 
the peace flags which had been on duty at the Peace Ex- 
hibit and the Congress at Chicago. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Congress reassembled at 2.30 o’clock, with the 
President in the chair, and continued the consideration 
of the subjects under the head of general propaganda. 

Mr. E. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace 
Union, gave an interesting account of the mode of 
propaganda employed by the Society at Milan. 

Mr. Alfred F. Morgan, of England, offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was voted unanimously : 

That, having regard to the present war between China 
and Japan, and the financial necessities which it occa- 
sions, this International Peace Congress protests against 
the employment of European and American capital in aid 
of both or either of the contending nations in their war- 
fare. 

The Baroness von Suttner offered a resolution express- 
ing the wish of the Congress that the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain 
should be eatered into by the two powers, and that it 
should also be open to any other powers which should de- 
sire to enter into it. The resolution was adopted without 
opposition. 

The subject next taken up was that of labor organiza- 
tions and their relations to the peace movement. No 
subject on the program awakened more interest than this, 
which had already called out so much earnest discussion 
in Committee. The general proposition was that labor 
organizations be invited to join the peace associations 
collectively, on payment of a small sum entitling them to 
a certain number of votes. 

Part was taken in the discussion by Madame Vincent, 
representing three different French organizations of 
labor, by Messrs. Passy, La Fontaine, Luke, de Goey, 
Trueblood and others. The following propositions were 
finally adopted as expressing the general judgment of the 
Congress : 

I. Considering that the burdens of war and of armed 
strife weigh most heavily upon the working classes, 
which have to bear the largest part of the burden of tax- 
ation, and which suffer most from forced military service 
and taking into account, furthermore, the enormous and 
increasing influence exercised by labor organizations, 

The Congress 

1. Urges upon the peace societies the importance of 
securing the active participation of these societies in the 
movement in favor of peace ; 

2. Instructs the International Peace Bureau to form 
a special committee which shall point out to the next 
Peace Congress the means of securing the participation of 
the labor organizations in the work of the peace societies 
and their representation in the peace Congresses ; 
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3. Expresses the wish that appeals be made in this 
sense to the labor unions and societies either through the 
press or by means of circulars. 


II. The Congress sends a fraternal greeting to the 
Congress of the British Trades Union, which is to meet 
on the third of September next at Norwich, and hopes to 
see a place given, in the future programs of this associa- 
tion, to the question of the settlement of international 
differences by arbitration, that all possible influences may 
be exercised to unite the nations in a bond of brotherhood. 


SIXTH SESSION. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER IsT. 

The Congress reassembled at 9.30 a. m., in the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Mr. Tripier, of the Peace Association of Abbeville, 
France, read a short paper on the evils of war. 

A salutation from Miss Frances E. Willard, President 
of the World’s W. C. T. U., was presented to the Con- 
gress and a request from her that the Congress approve 
in a general way the polyglot petition which the W. C. 
T. U. intends soon to present to the governments of the 
world in behalf of temperance, purity and peace. The 
Congress expressed its approval of the proposed mission, 
so far as it relates to peace. 

Mr. Ducommun read the remaining propositions which 
had been approved by the Section on Propaganda. The 
following was adopted : 

The Congress calls the attention of governments and 
of the directors of public and private instruction as well 
as of the peace societies and of the friends of peace to 
the Model Chapter, for the use of elementary schools, on 
peace, war and kindred questions, a work for which the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association gave, as 
the result of a competition, a prize of $250 (‘* Paix et 
Guerre” par Séve, Boulevard Paul Bert, i Bourg, Ain. 
Price 60 centimes). 

Mr. Mazzoleni, of Milan, addressed the Congress on 
the subject of the study of foreign languages, on books 
of history, etc. He proposed that prizes of considerable 
value be given to important literary works written in ad- 
vocacy of peace. 

Mr. Passy gave interesting information on the peace 
movement among the teachers of France. 

Madame Pognon, member of the French Arbitration 
Society, supplemented the remarks of Mr. Passy, and 
urged that al! teachers, male and female, be brought into 
the ranks of peace workers. 

After further discussion by several members, the fol- 
lowing resolutions reported from the Section on Propa- 
ganda were adopted : 

The Congress urges its members, and all the adherents 
of the peace cause, to make an active propaganda in 
favor of the development of the study of modern lan- 
guages and literatures, not only as a necessity of social 
life, but also as a moral means of dissipating the misun- 
derstandings and differences between nations. 

In a general manner it expresses the wish that the 
peace societies may undertake to create and to circulate 
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a series of literary works prepared for the youth, which 
give to the political, social, artistic and scientific develop- 
ment of different peoples a greater importance than to 
their martial activity, and that they offer prizes for the 
production of such works. 

In order that the principles of arbitration may be bet- 
ter known and more widely extended, the Congress rec- 
ognizes that it would be useful to establish in the uni- 
versities of different countries free courses in the study 
and practical application of arbitration considered as a 
permanent institution and rule of public law in the rela- 
tions between civilized States. 

The Congress expresses the wish that each of the asso- 
ciations represented may undertake to invite, in the terri- 
tory where its work is done, the teachers, professors and 
the ministers of all religions to shun as much as possible in 
the choice of their subjects, in their narrations and in 
their expressions, everything of a nature to awaken or in- 
cite military tendencies. 

The Congress is of opinion that military exercises in 
the schools ought to be replaced by excursion exercises 
which give the greatest amount of physical development 
to the youth and powerfully favor the peace propaganda, 
by facilitating an acquaintance with countries and peo- 
ples, through immediate contact with the inhabitants. 

The last of the above resolutions called forth a warm 
discussion, patricipated in by Miss Robinson, of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Moneta, of Milan, and others, in which mili- 
tary training of the young in the schools was generally 
condemned. The resolution was finally adopted as it 
came from the ‘‘ Pioneers of Peace” of Turin, though 
many thought some other form of resolution would have 
been more appropriate. 

As to the preceding resolution, an effort had been 
made by a French Catholic priest who was in the Con- 
gress to get an appeal made to the Pope. But the Con- 
gress decided that it would be invidious to single out the 
leader of any one religious organization. 

The Congress, at the suggestion of the President, sent 
its congratulations to Mr. Mirguet, who had just pre- 
pared a history of Belgium, in which the parts treating 
of war had been made quite secondary, and the intel- 
lectual, social and economic development of the country 
placed in the foreground. The President asked the mem- 
bers of the Congress to send notice to the Bureau of any 
similar works that might be prepared in other countries. 

A resolution presented by the General German Peace So- 
ciety was then taken up and amended and passed, as follows: 

The Congress, having learned with pleasure that the 
fifth Interparliamentary Peace Conference will consider, 
along with other questions, the protection of foreigners, 
the neutralization of States, as well as the consideration 
due to each of the nationalities in polyethnic States, 
sends to the Conference its best wishes for the success of 
its labors in this respect, and hopes that the question of 
the reform of legislation and of the conclusion of inter- 
national treaties resulting therefrom may be brought each 
year before the different parliaments, as this will contrib- 
ute much to the maintenance of peace and to the progress 
of humanitarian principles. 
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The latter part of Saturday morning’s session was pre- 
sided over by the Baron de Moreau, honorary president 
of the ‘* Committee of Patronage,” who, on closing the 
sitting pronounced a most excellent discourse in which he 
congratulated the Congress on the work it had accom- 
plished, and on the practical character of its deliberations. 

A delegation, consisting of the Baron and the Baroness 
von Suttner, Frederic Passy and the President of the 
Congress, went on Saturday forenoon to Brussels where 
they were courteously received by the King, who pro- 
nounced the following words to them : 

I am much interested in the labors of the distin- 
guished men and women who compose this Congress. 

It goes without saying that as sovereign of a neutral 
nation like Belgium, and perpetually neutral, I am par- 
ticularly interested in this question of peace. It imposes 
upon us certain obligations, and we need, therefore, the 
means of defending this neutrality, from our point of 
view, and equally from the point of view of the nations 
which are the guaranty of our neutrality. 


SEVENTH SESSION. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Congress reassembled at 2.30 in the Hotel de Ville, 
the Baron de Moreau in the Chair. 

Mr. Houzeau de-Lahaie, the President, entered later, 
and on taking the Chair gave an account of the visit of 
the delegation to the King. 

The following resolution on the duel was introduced 
and passed after considerable discussion in which a few, 
the German delegates especially, sought to show that the 
question did not come within the range of the purposes of 
the Congress. The statement was made that the duel 
had been outlawed in the United States and England, 
and legally outlawed in France. The sentiment pre- 
vailed that the Congress ought to assist in outlawing it 
in all countries. This is the resolution: 

The Congress condemns absolutely the duel, and en- 
treats all the members of the peace societies, as well as 
the members of the Interparliamentary Conference, to act 
energetically against this abuse. 

A resolution on the inviolability of human life and on 
the death penalty was passed after some little opposition. 
It was as follows: 

The Congress proclaims the inviolability of human life, 
and invites all educators of the people to teach every- 


where this truth, and all the peace associations to make 
this principle one of the fundamental bases of their 
propaganda. 

Considering that the right of society to punish cannot 
run counter to this principle; that the right to punish is 
limited to the right of defence; that social defence, fur- 
thermore, never necessitates the penalty of death: 

The Congress expresses the hope that society may be 
able to set the example of respect for human life by 
abolishing the death penalty under all its forms. 

On the subject of conquest and protectorates the follow- 


ing were voted: 
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The Congress expresses the wish, 


1. That a diplomatic agreement may be entered into 
as speedily as possible between the different civilized na- 
tions, in accord with the terms of which it may be under- 
stood that in the future no state shall appropriate to itself 
directly by conquest or indirectly by means of an exclu- 
sive protectorate territories bordering on or not bordering 
on its own, but that under the authority of a Protective 
Council composed of representatives of all nations wish- 
ing to take part therein the country to be colonized may 
be open to the free activity of all others. 


2. That, in accordance with the same principles, the 
colonial territories now occupied by civilized nations may 
be in like manner directed by the Colonial Council to be 
created by these nations. 

It invites the British Government, whose Colonial em- 
pire is much the most extensive, to take the initiative in 
this agreement destined to establish the reign of peace 
among men. 

The subject of the transformation of the present de- 
structive armies, introduced by Madame Griess Traut of 
Paris, was disposed of by a resolution asking that the 
subject be studied by competent persons and that a defi- 
nite plan of procedure be presented to the Congress next 
year. 

One of the most important subjects claiming the atten- 
tion of the Congress was that of a ‘‘truce of armaments,” 
the idea of which originated with the French philosopher 
and statesman, Mr. Jules Simon. A resolution covering 
this subject and that of permanent treaties of arbitration 
was unanimously adopted in the following words : 

The Congress expresses its conviction that the conclu- 
sion of permanent treaties of arbitration, which it recom- 
mends, would enable the European powers to make that 
reduction in their armaments which is indispensable to the 
equilibrium of their budgets, and to the lessening of the 
heavy burdens resting on the citizens and impeding the 
development of useful public works. 

But in view of the fact that to-day the different Euro- 
pean powers are making useless sacrifices for the unlimited 
increase of their armaments, imposing upon one another 
the necessity of perpetually recommencing the task, the 
Congress expresses the hope that a favorable response 
may be given to any initiative undertaken by any one of 
them to secure the holding of an International Conference 
relative to a truce of armaments. 

Meanwhile, it implores the Governments not to make 
any new additions to their war or naval budgets, and in- 
vites the parliaments, in the interests of the peoples which 
they represent, to refuse outright any demand whose di- 
rect or indirect result would be the increase of the military 
burdens resting upon their constituents. 

The Bureau of the Congress is instructed to transmit 
this resolution to the Iuterparliamentary Conference at 
The Hague. 

A resolution was passed recommending that the Peace 
Sunday, established at London in 1890, should be insti- 
tuted on the continent as it has been in the United States 
and England; another, expressing satisfaction with the 
organization of the Ecclesiastical Peace Conference in the 
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United States and the Arbitration Alliance of British 
churches ; another, urging the peace societies to take ad- 
vantage of all suitable occasions to give information on 
the peace movement through the press of their respective 
countries, and asking the publishers of peace journals to 
place in public libraries such copies as they may be able 
thus to dispose of; another, indicating the desirability of 
having in suitable places registers in which those favoring 
the peace cause may inscribe their names; and still an- 
other, requesting the peace societies to endeavor, by means 
of public meetings, to create a popular manifestation in 
favor of international arbitration and gradual disarma- 
ment. 

The Congress voted its judgment that hereafter it would 
be desirable that programs of the Congresses should be 
sent to the leading consular and diplomatic officials of the 
countries in which the Congresses shall be held, and that 
the Bureau of each Congress should publish in such form 
as to reach the people of the country a résumé of the chief 
events of the year which shall have contributed to the 
maintenance and promotion of peace, 

At the close of the morning session the Section on Leg- 
islation held its last meeting, and examined several prop- 
ositions prior to their submission to the Congress at the 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, of London, proposed some regu- 
lations, which were adopted, providing for an official 
translator in future Congresses, that summaries of papers 
to be read in the Congresses should be presented before- 
hand to the Bureau of the Congress translated into at 
least one of the languages adopted for the proceedings, 
that all resolutions shall be presented to the Bureau trans- 
lated into at least one of the languages adopted, and that 
the delegates speaking any particular language shall pro- 
vide a translator who shall translate into that language. 

On motion of Dr. G. B. Clark, of England, the inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne was entrusted with the 
organization of the Congress for next year. 

The President of the Congress, Mr. Houzeau de La- 
haie, in a few well chosen sentences, then closed the Con- 
gress, after having thanked the members for their courte- 
sies, and congratulated them on the work accomplished 
in such an earnest and yet harmonious way. 

On Saturday evening a banquet was given, gotten up 
by the English and American delegates, to the President 
and other officers of the Congress. It was attended by 
nearly one hundred members of the Congress. The 
Baron von Suttner was toastmaster. After the dinner, 
which was without wine, except as ordered by individuals, 
toasts were responded to by Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie, Dr. 
G. B. Clark, Mr. H. La Fontaine, Mr. Frederic Passy, 
Dr. Franz Wirth and Benjamin F. Trueblood. A poem 
was read by Mr. Butterworth, written after the excursion 
on Thursday and entitled ‘*‘ The Banquet on the Sea.” 

We shall give this poem in our next issue. 
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1894. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


Tue Socta, anp Morar Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 18938. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 


Success or ArpirraTion. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War Unnecessary anp Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Dymonv’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 


postage. 


Waite City sy tae Incanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS Recent PROGRESS, AND THE CoDIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Miuirary Dritt in Scnooits.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MaNnkiInD ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, ‘TeENpENCY CHaAR- 
ACTER : IN THE LiGuTt OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


Historica, Our Line or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Brigape: Irs CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays aND Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DepatinG Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 


Report or THE CnicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 


THe Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 


Our Free Instirutions For Tue Promotion or 
BurGLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Porint.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


postage. 


Oveut Curistians TO Encace In War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 
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‘FORMOSA 
‘COLOONG TEA: 


Pr 


WOOD'S “May Queen” TEA 


— IS THE — 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 
If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & C0. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 
° 213 and 215 State Street, - 


Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Securtry and CHEAP- 
nEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. Bartey, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.”’ 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By BertrHa Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. New Edition, cloth, 445 pages, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonnoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of * Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the atte.tion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 


« This remarkable work is producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already bad a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débicle.”’ . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book. ”_Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 

- It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 
ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES. 


Business Offices ; 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


ie Send for Agency Manual 


J, &. FARWELL & CO,, 


Arlislig 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 
Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the atest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
pe is unsurpassed, 
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